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Which tcftimor.y I the lefsfcruple to allege, becaufc \t agrees 
very well with what has been affirmed to me by a phyficihn at 
Mofcow. ( Boyle’s Hiftory of Colours. 

8. To fuit with ; to be accommodated to. 

Thou feedeft thine own people with angels food, and didft 
fend them from heaven bread agreeing to every tafte. J Ilf dot n. 

His principles could not be made to agree with that confti- 
tution and order, which God had fettled in the world ; and, 
therefore, muft needs clafii with common fenfe and experience. 

Locke. 

9. To caufe no difiurbar.ee in the body. 

I have often thought, that our preferring afies milk in fuch 
fmall quantities, is injudicious ; for, undoubtedly, with fuch as 
it agtees with, it w uld perform much greater and quicker ef- 
fects, in greater quantities. Arbutbnot on Coins. 

To Agree:, v. a. 

1 . To put an end to a variance. 

He faw from far, or feemed for to fee, 

Some troublous uproar, or contentious fray, 

Whereto lie drew in hafle it to agree. Fairy Queen, b. it. 

2. To make friends'; to reconcile. 

The mighty rivals, whole definitive rage 
Did the whole world in civil arms engage, 

Arc now agreed. Rofeommon. 

Agre'eable. adj. [agr cable, Fr.] 

1 . Suitable to ; confident with. It has the particle to, or with. 

What you do, is not at all agreeable either with fo good a 
chriflian, or fo reafonablc and fo great a perfon. Temple. 

That which is agreeable to the nature of one thing, is many 
times contrary to the nature of another. L'Eftrange. 

As the practice of all piety and virtue is agreeable to our rea- 
fon, fo is it likewife the intereft both of private perfons and of 
publick focietics. Tillotfon. 

Agreeable hereunto , perhaps it might not be amifs, to make 
children, as foon as they are capable of it, often to tell a ftory. 

Locke on Education. 

2. Pleating ; that is fuitablc to the inclination, faculties, or tem- 
per. It is ufed in this fenfe both of perfons and things. 

And while the face of outward things we find 
Plcafing and fair, agreeable and fwcet, 

Tliefe things tranfport. Sir J. Davies. 

I recollect in my mind the difeourfes which have palled be- 
tween us, and call to mind a thoufand agreeable remarks, which 
he has made on thefe occafions. Addifon. Spectator, N° 241. 
It has alfo the particle to. 

The delight which men have in popularity, fame, fubmiffion, 
and fubjedtion of other men’s minds, feemeth to be a thing, in 
itfelf, without contemplation of confcquence,<jgravjW<!and grate- 
ful to the nature of man. Bacons Natural Sift. 

Agre'e ableness, n.f. [from agreeable-] 

1 . Confiftency with ; (uitablcncfs to ; with the particle to. 

Pleafant taltcs depend not on the things themfelves, but their 
agrteaclenefs to this or that particular palate, wherein there is 
great variety. Locke. 

2. The quality of plcafing. It is ufed in an inferiour fenfe, to 
mark the production of fatisfaclion, calm and lulling, but be- 
low rapture or admiration. 

There will be occafion for largenefs of mind and agree- 
cblcnefs of temper. Collier of Friendjhip. 

It is very much an image of that author’s writing, who has 
an a reeablcnefs that charm > us, without corredtnefs ; like a mif- 
trefss whofe faults we fee, but love her with them all. Pope. 

3. Rcfemblance ; likenefs ; fometimes witli the particle between. 

This relation is likewife fecn in the agrtcahlenefs between man 
and the other parts of the univerfe 3 and that in fundry rc- 
fpccls. Crew’s Cofmologia Sacra. 

Agreeably, adv. [from agreeable.} 

1. Confidently with ; in a manner fuitahlc to. 

They may look into the affairs of Judea and Jerufalcm, 
agreeably to that which is in the law of the Lord. lEjd.xviii. 1 2. 

2. Plcafingly. 

I did never imagine, that fo many excellent rules could be 
produced fo advantageoufly and agreeably. Swift. 

Agre'ed. participial adj. [from agree.] Settled by confent. 

When they had got kn wn and agreed names, to fignify thafe 
internal operations of their own minds, they were fufficicntly 
furnilhed to make known hy words all their ideas. Locke. 
Acre'eincness. n.f. [from agree.] Confidence; fuitablenefs. 




Agreement, n.f [ agreement , Fr. in law Latin agreamentum , 
which Ccke would willingly derive from aggregatio mcr.tium.] 

1. Concord. 

What agreement is there between the hyena and the dog ? and 
what peace between the rich and the poor ? Ecelus , xiii. 18. 

2. Rcfemblance of one thing to another. 

Expanfion and duration have this farther agreement, that 
though they arc both confidence! by us as having parts, yet their 
parts arc not feparablc one from another. Locke. 

3. Compact; bargain; conclufion of controverfy; dipulation. 

And your covenant with dea.h lhall be difannulled, and your 
agreement with hell fhall not dand ; when the overflowing 
fcourge lhall pafs through, then ye lhall be trodden down by 

Ifaiah , xxviii. 1 8. 
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Make an agreement with me by a prefent, and conic out to 
me, and then eat ye every man of his own vine, and every one 
of his fig-tree, and drink ye every one die waters of his eiftern. 

2 Kings , xviii. 3r ‘ 

Frog had given his word, that he would meet the above- 
mentioned company at die Salutation, to talk of this agree- 
ment. Arbutbnot' s Hiftory of John 'Bulb 

Acre'stick, or Acre'sticai.. adj. [from agri-ftis,la&] 

Having relation to the country ; rude ; ruilick. Z)/^ 

Agricola'tion. n.f. [from agricola , Lat.j Culture of the 
ground. Die}. 

Agriculture, n.f. [agriultura, Lat.] '1 he art of cultivat- 
ing the ground ; tillage ; hufbandry. 

"He ftridtly advifeth not to begin to fow before the fetting of 
the flars ; which notwithdanding, without injury to agriculture , 
cannot be obferved in England. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

That there was tillage bellowed upon the grounJ, Mofesdoes 
indeed intimate in general ; as alfo, what fort of tillage that 
was, is not exprefled : I hope to fhew, that their agriculture 
was nothing near fo laborious and troublefome, nor did it take 
up fo much time as ours doth. Woodward's Nat. Hi/lory. 

'Fhe difpofition ofUlyfles inclined him to war, rather than 
the more lucrative, but more fecure, method of life, by agri- 
culture and hufbandry. Pope’s Odyffey ; notes. 

A'grimony. n.f. [agrimonia, Lat.] The name cf a plant. 

'Fhe leaves are rough, hairv, pennated, and grow alternately 
on the branches ; the flower-cup confifls of one leaf, which is 
divided into five fegments; the flowers have five or fix leaves, 
and are formed into a long fpike, which expand in form of a 
rofe ; the fruit is oblong, dry, and prickly, like the burdock; 
in each of which arc contained two kernels. 

The fpecies are ; 1 . The common or medicinal agrimony. 

2. The fweet-fmclling agrimony. 3. Leffer agrimony, with a 
white flower. 

The firft is common in the hedges, in many parts, and 
is the fort commonly ufed in medicine. It will grow in almoft 
any foil or fituation ; and is increafed by parting the roots in 
autumn, or by fowing the feeds foon after they are ripe. Mill. 
Agro'und. adv. [from a and ground.] 

1. Stranded ; hindered by the ground from puffing farther. 

With our great fhips we durfl not approach the coaft, we 
having been all of us aground. Sir TV. Raleigh's EJfays. 

Say what you feck, and whether were you bound ? 

Were you, by ftrefs of weather, call aground ? Dryden’s An. 

2 . It is likewife figuratively ufed, for being hindered in the pro- 
grefs of affairs ; as, the negotiators were aground at that objec- 
tion. 

A'GUE. n.f. [aigu, Fr. acute.] An intermitting fever, with 
cold fits fucceedcd by hot. The cold fit is, in popular 
language, more particularly called the ague, and the hot th* 
fever. 

Our caftle’s ftrength 

Will laugh a fiege to fcom. Here let them lie. 

Till famine and the ague eat them up. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

Though 

He feels the heats of youth, and colds of age. 

Yet neither tempers nor corrcdls the other 3 
As if there were an ague in his nature. 

That ftill inclines to one extreme. Denham's Sophy. 

A'gued. adj. [from ague . ] Struck with an ague; fhivering; 
chill ; cold : a word in little ufc. 

All hurt behind, backs red, and dices pale, 

With flight and agued fear ! mind and charge home. 

Shakcjpeare’s Coriolanus. 
A'gue fit. n.f. [from ague and ft.] The paroxyl’m of the ague. 
This ague fit of fear is overblown ; 

An eafy talk it is to win our own. Sbakefp. Richard U. 
A'gue proof, adj. [from ague and proof] Proof againfl agues; 
able to refill the caufes which produce agues, without being at- 
fedted. 

When the rain came to wet me once, and the wind to make 
me chatter; when the thunder would not peace at my bidding; 
there I found ’em, there 1 fmelt ’em out. Go to, they are not 
men o’ their words ; they told me I was every thing : ’tis a be ; 
I am not ague proof. Shakefpeare' s King Lear. 

A'cue-tree. n. f. [from ague and tree.] A name fometimes 
given to fafiafras. 

'Fo Agu'ise. v. a. [from a and guife. See Guise. j 
to adorn ; to deck : a word now not in ufe. 

At other whiles Ihe would dsvife, 

As her fantaftick wit did moll delight ; 

Sometimes her head Ihc fondly would aguife 
With gaudy garlands, or frclh flowers dight t 

About her neck, or rings of ruflics plight. Fabry fust*. 

A'guish. adj. [from ague.] Having the qualities of an ague. 

So calm, and fo ferene, but now. 

What means this change on Myra’s brow ? 

Her aguijh love now glows and burns, ... 

Then chills and Ihakes, and the cold fit returns. Granvt t. 
A'guishness. n.f. [from aguijh.] The quality of rclemclmg 
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5 In youth alone, unhappy mortals hv e , 

But, ah ! the mighty blifs is fugitive : 

Difcolour’d ficknefs, anxious labour come, 

And age and death’s inexorable doom. Dryd. Firg. Geoig. . 

Ah me ! the blooming pride of May, 

And that of beauty, are but one : 

At morn both flouriffi bright and gay. 

Both fade at evenin'-, pale, and gone. ' 

, Wien it is followed by that, it expreffcs vehement defire. 

In goodnefs, as in greatnefs, they excell ; 

Ah that ' wc loved ourfelves but half fo well. Dryd. Juven. 
Aha', aha' ! interjection. A word intimating triumph and con- 

teI They opened their mouth wide againfl me, and faid. Aha, 
aha ! our eye hath feen it. ?M'‘ 2 * ’ 

Ahe'ad. adv. [from a and head.] 
j. Farther onward than another : a fca term. 

And now the mighty Centaur feems to lead, ; 

And now the fpeedy dolphin gets ahead. Drydcn s fan. 

2. Headlong; precipitant: ufed of men. 

It is mightilv the fault of parents, guardians, tutors, and go- 
vernors, that fo many men mifearry. They fufter them at 
firft to ru n ahead, and, when perverfe inclinations are advanced 
into habits, there is no dealing with them; L’EJlrange s ra . 
Ahe'ight. adv. [from a and height.] Aloft; on high. 

But have I fall’n or no ? — 

From the dread fummit of this chalky bourne ! 

Look up aheight , the fhrill-gorg’d lark fo far 
Cannot be feen or heard. Shakcfpeare s King Lear. 

AHOUA'l. n.f. The name of a plant. 

It hath funnel-Ihapcd flowers of one leaf, divided into feve- 
ral parts at the top ; the pointal, which rifes from the cup,, is 
fixed, like a nail, to the inner part of the flower, and becomes 
a pcar-fhaped flefliy fruit, inclofing a three-cornered nut. 

There arc two fpccies of this plant abounding on the conti- 
nent of South America : the firft grows to the height of our 
common cherry-tree ; its leaves arc three or four inches long, 
and almoft two inches broad ; the wood of it flanks moll abo- 
minably, and the kernel of the nut is a moll deadly poifon ; to 
expel which, the. Indians know no antidote, nor will they ufe 
the wood for fuel. The fecond fort, with an oleander leaf, 
and a yellow flower, docs not grow higher than ten or twelve 
feet ; its fruit is of a beautiful red colour when ripe, and c- 
qually poifonous with the former. Both plants abound in every 
part with a milky juice. Millar. 

To AID. v. a. [aider. Ft. from adjutare, Lat.] To help 3 to 
fupport ; to fuccour. 

Into the lake he leapt, his lord to aid, 

(So love the dread of danger doth defpife) 

And of him catching hold, him ftrongly (laid 
From drowning. Fairy Queen, b. ii. c. 6. 

Neither fhall they give any thing unto them that make war 
upon them, or aid them with victuals, weapons, money, or 
fhips. Maccabees, viii. 26. 

By the loud trumpet, which our courage aids. 

We learn that found as well as fenfe perfuades. Rofeommon. 
Aid. n . f . [from Tor, id.] 

1. Help ; fupport. 


Coriolanuss 
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7 "hc memory of ufeful things may receive confiderable aid, 
if they are thrown into verfe. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
Your patrimonial {lores in peace poflefs 3 


Undoubted all your filial claim confefs 
Your private right fhould impious power invade. 

The peers of Ithaca would arm in aid. Pope’s Odyjfiy, h. i. 

2. The perfon that gives help or fupport 3 a helper. 

Thou haft faid, it is not good that man fhould be alone 5 
Ictus make unto him an aid, like untohimfclf. Tobit, viii. 6. 

3. In law. 

A fubfidy. Aid is alfo particularly ufed in matter of plead- 
ing, for a petition made in court, for the calling in of help 
from another, that hath an intereft in the caufe in queflion 5 
and is likewife both to give ftrength to the party’ that prays in 
aid of him, and alfo to avoid a prejudice accruing toward his 
own right, except it be prevented : as, when a tenant for term 
of life, courtcfy, £ 5 V. being impleaded touching his eflate, he 
may pray in aid of him in the reverfion ; that is, entreat the 
court, that he may be called in by writ, to allege what lie 
thinks good for the maintcnancc both of his right and his own. 

. , . Coivcll. 

Aidan’cf. n.f. [from aid.] Help; fupport: a word little uLd. 

Oft have I feen a timely parted ghoft. 

Of afliy femblance, meagre, pale, and bloodlcfs, 
ueing all ddeended to the lab’ring heart, 


Who, in the conflict that it holds with death., 

Atuacb the fame for aidance ’gainft the enemy. 

Aidant, adj. [aidant, Fr.] Helping; helpiul. 

All you unpuhlifh’d virtues of the earth, . ■ | 

Spring with my tears; be aidant and remediate 
In the good man’s diftrefs. • Sbakefp. Km 

A'jder. n.f [from aid. j He that brings aid or help 3 a helper , 

* 11 Alf along as he went, were punilhed die adherents and aid- 
ers of the late rebels. . Baap s Henry \ H. 

A'idless. adj. [from aid and left, an inseparable particle, j 
Helpicfs 3 unfupported ; undefended. 

Alone he enter’d 

The mortal gate o’ die city, which he painted 
With fhunlcfs deftiny : aidlefs came oft. 

And, with a fudueh re-cnforcemcrit, ilruck 
Corioli, like a planet. Sbakefp 

Had met 

Already, ere my beft fpecd could prevent. 

The aidlefs innocent lady, his wifh’d prey. Milt. Comus. 
A'iculi t. n.f. [aigulct, Fr.J A point with tags; points of 

gold at the end of fringes. 

Which all above bcfprinkled was throughout 
With golden aigulets that glifter’d bright, 

Like twinkling flars, and all the ffiirt about 
Was hemm’d with golden fringes. Fairy 

To A IL. v. a. [eglan, Sax. to be troublefome.] 

1 . To pain 3 to trouble ; to give pain. 

And the angel of God called to Hagar out of heaven, ana 
faid unto her, what aileth thee, Hagar ? fear not : for God hath 
heard the voice of the lad where he is. Gen. xxi. 17- 

2. It is ufed, in a fenfe lefs determinate, for to off c Cl in any mari- 
ner; as, Jhmething ails me that I cannot fit fill ; what ails the 
man float he laughs without reafon ? 

Love fmil’d, and thus faid, Want join’d to defire is unhappy ; 
But if he nought do defire, what can Heraclitus ail? Sidney. 

What ails me, that I cannot lofe thy thought ! 

Command the emprefs hither to lie brought, 

I, in her death, (hail fome diverfion find. 

And l id my thoughts at once of woman-kind. 

Dryden’s Tyrannick LovCi 

To feci pain ; to be incommoded. 

It is remarkable, that this word is never ufed but with fomc in- 
definite term, or the word nothing ; as, IVhat ails him ? What 
does he ail ? He ails fomc thing-, he ails nothing. Something ails 
him ; nothing ails him. Thus we never fay, a fever ails him, 
or he ails a fever, or ufe definite tx-rms with this verb. 

Ail. n.f. [from die verb.] A difeafe. 

Or heal, O Narfcs, thy obfccncr ail. Pope. 

A'ilment. n.f. [from aiL] Pain; difeafe. 

Little ailments oft attend the fair. 

Not decent for a hufband’s eye or ear. Granville. 

I am never ill, but I think of your ailments, and repine diat 
they mutually hinder our being together. Swift’s Letters. 

A'iling. participial adj. [from To ail.] Sickly ;• full of com- 
plaints. 

To AIM. v. a. [It is derived by Skinner from efiner, to point at ; 

a word which I have not found.] 

X. To endeavour to ftrike with a miffive weapon; to dirccSl to- 
wards 3 with the particle at. 

Aim'Jl thou at princes, all amaz’d they faid. 

The laft of games ? Pope s Odyffey. 

2. To point the view, or direct the fteps towards any thing ; to 
tend towards ; to endeavour to reach or obtain ; with to form- 
erly, now only with at. 

Lo, here the world is blifs ; fo here the end 
To which all men do aim, rich to be made, 

Such grace now to be happy is before thee laid. Fairy Q : 
Another kind there is, which although we defire for itfelf, as 
health, and virtue, and knowledge, neverthclcfs they are not 
the laft mark whereat we aim, but have their further end where- 
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unto they arc referred. Hooker, l. i. 

Swoln with applaufe, and aiming ftill at more. 

He now provokes the fea gods from thelliore. Dr-fen’s JEn. 
Religion tends to the eafe and pleafure, the peace and tran- 
quillity of our minds, which all the wifdom of the world did al- 
ways aim at, as the utmoft felicity cf this life. Tiiiotfon. 

3. Tj diredl the miffile weapon ; more particularly taken for the 
a 61 of pointing the weapon by the eye, before its tiifmiffion 
from the hand. 

And proud Idcus, Priam’s charioteer. 

Who {hakes his empty reins, and aims his airy fpear. Dryd. 

4. To guefs. 

Aim. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. 7 he direddion of a miffile weapon. 

Afcanius, young and eager of his game,* 

Soon bent his bow, uncertain of his aim 3 
But the dire fiend the fatal arrow guides, 

W hich pierc’d his bowels through his parting fidcs. 

Dr-jden, ALti. vii. /. 691^ 

2. The point to which the thing thrown is directed. 
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